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Leiter from Misxsisaipp!. 


Jackson, January 5, 1873. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
ina back number of your paper, some few 
weeks ago, we noticed a letter from your 
abl Hlis remarks 
xl to be mostly confined to the condition 
of our sister States that is, in regard to their 
polit as, and also to our own State ; and in 
ing about the politics of this State he 
"We are afraid, however, that parties 
tbroad, sccing how harmoniously Mis- 
,0i politics are managed, think they can 
here, make a little display, and play 
the ies Of our leading men and 
toa good fat office with a fine 
cushfigd Chair.’? Now; we are of the opin- 
ior Vat there are none in the State who 
standgo wich in fear of these adventuring 
carperbagvers as “Civis.’’ But work on 
“Cividy? you will, in the course of time, 
(when the people sce fit,) get a right fat of- 
flee. We hope that youmay. But do not 
80 sellish; be liberal, and have a fair 
iisht for these fat offices, and all who want 
to cue and participate in our politics let 
come and give them encouragement to 
; and when they get here it may be that 
Will change their minds and go to farm- 
odd, of course, they will be a great help 
the country. We must confess that some 
our aspiring adopted sons of the State 
tchiny for fat offices ; but we all can’t 
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€ correspondent “Civis. 
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( ofices as we go into a foreign country, 
»we must wait. [T will admit that I have 
rota fat ottice, which pays me very well in- 
leed, and [ am not afraid that others will 
and “Civis,’”? I will 

tell you what my office is, (it may be possible 
hat you, if watchful and attentive to busi- 
so cet an office similar to mine,) 
, raising cotton, corn, potatoes, 

1 do hot wish to enter into any con- 
oversy whatever. I will not extend my 
emarks further. Deroy. } 
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Singular Ceremony. 


A Jewish Wedding in Algeria—Steaming 
and Bathing the Bride. 


Prom the subjoined sketch of a Jewish 
wedding in Algeria, extracted from the re- 
; cent work of Lady Herbert on ‘* Algeria in 
| 1s71,’? will be seen what a fearful and won- 
dertul thing the ceremony as practiced at the 
present day in that country is. Particularly 
harsh is it upon the poor bride, so much 80 
that our American maids would doubtless de- 
clare, almost fo a man, that sooner than en- 
dure all the steaming, scrubbing, fumigating, 
parboiling, dressing, undressing, halfooing, 
psali-singing, and miscellaneous torture de- 
scribed by the tourist, they would remain 
single all their born days. ‘The account runs 
thus in Lady Herbert’s language : 

We paused in our sight-seeing to go with 
M’ine de C and her beautiful daughter to 
ee a Jewish wedding, for which she had 
kindly obtained us an invitation. We were 
ecciyed in an aleoyed room, where a break- 
fast of sweetineats, Cakes, and sweet wines 
wus set out, the bride and her parents being 

ited on a divan on one end, dressed in rich 
Jewish costume. After ashort time we were 
told to precede the young lady to the Moorish 


vapor bath, which is the next part of the | 


ceremony. Such a maryelous scene as there 
met our eyes. I despair of reproducing on 
paper. About fifty young Jewish girls, from 
twelve to twenty years of age, whose only 
clothing was a scarf of gold or silver gauze 
round their loins, with their beautiful dark 
hair all down their backs, and their lovely 
white necks and arms covered with necklaces 
and bracelets, were seen dimly standing in 
water through a cloud of steam and in- 
conse, Waiting for the bride, and when she 
peared received her with loud, shrill cries 
“Li! Li! Lil’? inacontinually ascending 
Cie. 

Among these girls were hideous negresses 
equally scantily clothed, and one or two of 
them with their black woolly hair dyed 
bright orange color; these were the bathing 
women. They seized us by the arm and 
wanted to force us to undress too, which we 
stoutly resisted, and took refuge on the 


tit 


a) 


raised marble slab which surrounded the bath, | 


und where the pretty little bride with her 
mother and aunts, was standing waiting to 
be unrobed too, They oe oi their heavy 
velvet clothes, and she appeared in a beauti- 
tul yold-ligured gauze chemise and some 
lovely short red and gold drawers; they then 
led her, with the same cries, into an inner 
mi, Which was stifling with wet vapor and 
team, and there the poor child, who was 
thirteen, remaiued for three mortal 

the pouring water on her 
cad from picturesque-shaped gold jars, and 
very hind of cosmetic and sweet seent being 
rubbed upon her, 
Being unable to stand the intense heat 
| overpowering smell any longer, we es- 
ped for a time into the open air; but 
“worned afler about an hour to find another 
> solng through the same ceremonies. 

of the bridesmaids were very beauti- 


ur women 
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a, it being a part of her business to | 
ook grave, and to prove by her demureness | 
that she was old enough to be married. All} 
of a sudden the same unearthly ery or yell of | 
* Lit Li! Lil’ was heard in the outside court, | 
— up instantly by every one in and out | 
of the house, 

I thought of the words, ‘Behold the} 
Bridegroom cometh !"’ so exactly were the 
old traditions preserved. A very ordinary | 
looking youth, in a frock coat an red fez, | 
accordingly made his appearance, and then | 
the women covered their faces with their! 
gauze handkerchiefs, and the men, who 
never ceased eating and drinking at inter- 
vals during the whole night, formed them- | 
selves into a procession, while the bride’s 
father—a venerable looking old Jew, witha 
long white turban and crimson sash —led her | 
to the carriage, which was to take her up to 
the bridegroom's home, we all following, and 
the women’s cry of “Lit Lit Li!’ resound- 
ing through the narrow streets. 

7_e - 
Chips from the Census. 


The census shows that about twelve anda 
half millions of persons in the United States 
were, in 1870, engaged in ** gainful and repu- 
table’’ pursuits, and that of these 5,922,481, 
or forty-seven per cent., are employed in ag- 
rieulture, and 2,707,421, or about twenty- 
two per cent., in mechanical and mining in- 
dustries. 

Referring to these latter figures the Chi- 
cago Times, which never neglects cven an 
imaginary opportunity for a thrust at the pro- 
tective policy, says ** this number includes all 
who are ‘ fostered’ by the tari! system,’ and 
proceeds with a specious argument intended 
to prove that not more than half a million of 
persons are really fostered by protection, and 
that to maintain the system for the benefit of 

these, the rest of the population pay an enor- 
mous amount annually in increased taxes, 
Such dense ignorance or willful perversion of | 
the simplest economic principles is discourag- | 
ing, not to say exasperating. ‘The writer as- | 
sumes that none of the over two and a half | 
millions of persons engaged in mining and 
mechanical pursuits, except the capitalists 
and owners of works, are in any manner 
benefited by the tariff, and that the others 
are only oppressed and plundered by it. 
Perhaps, then, he will be good enough to ex- 
plain to the workingmen of the United States, 
who now rejoice in liberal waves and com- 
fortable homes, why they happen to be so 
much better off than their brethren in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Spain, Turkey, and India, who 
have all the wonderful blessings of free trade. 
Elsewhere in the same article he admits that 
the census figures are on the whole eratify- 
ing, saying : 

Ilowever, after making suitable allowance 

for these studious and disreputable people, the 
industrial showing is by no means a bad one. 
* * * There are but 26,288,945 persons 
above ten years of age, and of these nearly 
one-half, or probably not less that 12,40,- 
000, are women constantly engaged in the 
discharge of domestic duties. Upon this 
supposition there would be left less than 
2,000,000 to be accounted for as retired from 
yusiness, engaged in studious pursuits, per=4 
manently disabled, and vicious. This cer- 
tainly is not so bad a showing as some other 
countries would make. 

Ifow absurd the attempt to convince tlie 
humbler classes, whom the tarif! is especially 
framed to benetit, by giving them plenty of 
employment at}high wages, that its exactions 
are really paid by themselves for the enrich- 
ment of others, when the simplest compari- 
son between their condition and that of the 
same class in even the most prosperous of the 
free trade countries is su greatly to their ad- 
vantage! 

Then the Zimes writer will perhaps be good 
enough to cipher up for the information of 
the nearly six million farmers, or such of 


them as read that journal, whether itis really 
a tax upon them to have two and a half mil- 


lion of workers, who would otherwise be 
farmers like themselves, employed in other | 
industries, and together with their dependent | 
fumilies constituting a tenfold larger demand | 





| 





for the food products of American farms than | 
does all the outside world together. There | 
can be no diversity of pursuits without pro- | 
tection, and when industry has not been di- | 
versified by fostering legislation, agriculture 

and trading are usually about the only pur- 

suits of any consequence. 

The farmers, therefore, may either have, 

with continued protection, one-half the pop- 

ulation as consumers of their food crops at 

liberal prices, together with a large home de- 

mand for their cotton, wool, hides, and flax, 

or they can have, with a return to tree trade, 

this home market continually lessened, anda 














under way, washes, as was expected, clean 


constant flow of labor and capital from other 
| pursuits into that of agriculture, the men thus 
forced by foreign competition to change their 
occupation ceasing to be consumers of farm 
products, and swelling the already dispropor- 
| tionate number of those engaged in raising 
them.-—Philadelphia Press. 
= 
A Mammoth Skip. 

That the Devastation, the new English 
ship of war, is a success, so far as she has | 
beed tried, is now admitted. The ponderous 
monster which squats upon the astonished 
waters with a dead weight of 10,000 tons, 
takes any ordinary wave with stolid indiffer- 
ence, whether she receives them end-on, or 
upon bow, beam, or quarter. The prodigious 
hill of foam which her stem piles up when 


over her forward deck, and she is often sub- 
merged aft; but her massive mid-section 
rides quietly enough, and those on board her 
when achored in the rolling tide way at Spit- 
head, say that she was ‘steadier than the 
houses ashore.’’ She turns with great readi- 
ness andin a small circle, and her specd, as 
proved in six trials along the measured mile, 











sone especially, though a Jewess, had 
rly golden hair and blue eyes. And 
whole scene was like a ballet in the 
pera, or rather a set of naiads or water | 
mphs in a picture; not like anything in 
life. Their glorious hair floating over 
shoulders, with their beautifully mod- | 
arms rounded in graceful curves as they 
1emselves round the bride, would 
Wen a sculptor or painter with wild 
© But I could not vet over the in- 
Of the whole thing; it was a scene 
With a vengeance. 
Oeclock the following morning we 


is not only equal to the promise of her de- 
signers, but it exceeds expectation. The 
mighty engines driving this island of iron 
with an indicated power of 6,500 horses, with | 
seventy-seven revolutions per minute, gut | 
fifteen knots and a half out of the ship, and | 
her mean rate at full steam is thirteen knots | 
and three-quarters. Were, therefore, is a 

craft which is vulnerable only to a few guns, 
has the swiftness of a mail packet, and the 

handiness—thanks to her twin screws—of a 

tug, while she could utilize these qualities to! 
hurl upon the sides of an opponent the awful 
force of all her ten thousand tons moving 





Went to the bride’s house for the 
meluglon Of the ceremony. A great crowd 
‘fan and musicians were grouped in the 
mhePeMrt. Above the bride wat sitting in 

, ip the deep recess of a handsome Mo- 

om, Vailed in white gauze, while a 

old figured scarf hung in graceful 

wd her head. On cither side of her 
venerable looking old men. with 

ne Whee beards, and in front of her an- 
ther, M6lding a candelabrum with three 
They were rabbis, and chanted 
alternately with songs of praise about | 
love with the beautiful eye,” &c.; in 
rt of canticle. All this time the 

in the quadrangle below were 
noise,’? while over the carved 
alove, looking down upon thei, 
med a viviety of Jewish women, all beau- 
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W ith <toniveheys and girgles richly brocaded 
ip gold, ated gold embroidered lappets 5" 
ing trom the black silk head dress, which is 
the invariable costume of their race. 

his went on tor hours, till the poor little 
wide looked quite worn out. From time to 
spoonfuls of soup wereput into her 
uth, which she strove ug and then 
i Wax conducted into Cougs below, where 
the same ceremonies w gone »X- 
ptthata spees of yess Ta 

, und was rewarded by tem ten-frange 
inte his mouth, which he kept im pend 


W 


le drawing out a queer kind of 
we supposed was witty, @s the 
, were in fits of laughter. 

Gone, both up stairs and down, t 


| following sea, 
| with no top gear to set her over, an: 
| decks which can be hermetically sealed, she 


, Except the Russian monitor, Peter the ( 


lully dressed’ in brown velvet and satia, | 


with the velocity of a spear. On board this 
remarkable man-of- war there are no less than 
thirty-four distinct and separate cngines, 
and, indeed, the value which she represents 
is as serious as her fighting capacity. What | 
remains to be learned is the behavior of the 
ugly giant in a real Biscay gale ; and wheth- 
er or no the cul-de-sac which she carries aft 
will or will not prove a mistake ina heavy | 
With stability assured at 55 
} 


AT | 
Wiliu 
would be safe enough; but whenever she 
does roll, or pitch, or scud, the rivets and fit- 
tings in her huge body will be shrewdly tried. 
nothing could resist or cyen challene an 
a Vessel at once so strone and swilt. 
torpedo, no doubt, may yet be so dk veloped 
as to make the Devastation, and al! her ter- 
rible sisters, impotent against a defended 
coast. On the high seas at present she h 
no supcrior, 
—-_-—-e eo « =. 
—The NEw NATIONAL ERA, published at 
Washington, D. (., by Frederick Douglass & | 
Sons, is the leading colored hewspaper in | 
America. It is ably edited and neatly print- | 
ed, presenting a haydsome typographical ap- 
pearance. It is the largest and most influ- | 
ential paper published in the interest of col-| 
ored American people. Aside from a little | 
partisan acrimony, the New Era is our fa- | 
yorite national journal. While colored men | 
are adyising their 
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, we think it would not be amiss 
the New NATIONAL ERa, and 





bfide |.uch, ven to chuckling and 
under the chin. But she remained 


like character.—Marysrille (Teun.) 
an, 
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The political conflict of the past decade 
has been settled again and again by the 
country, and nothing is surer than that the 
country will reiterate its settlement as often 
as there shall even seem to be a party chal- 
lenging it. It was the profound conscious- 
hess of this fact that led the Democracy to 
lay aside its standard and do battle under 
Horace Greeley. The last national verdict 
was the strongest conceivable one against 
Democracy, because it was rendered over- 
whelmingly against Democracy, even in its 
cloak of Greeley-Republicanism. The judg- 
ment againat the Democratic party is a tinal- 
ity. ‘This nation will repeal the Declaration 
of Independence as seon as it will repeal any 
one of the later amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, or relinquish its determination to en- 
force them, if necessary, by the laws of 
Congress and the whole power of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This is the statement of a simple fact. 
The part of wise men is to recognize and 
adapt themselves to facts. The grand egtab- 
lished facts in human affairs are divine insti- 
tutions. One of themis government. Another 
of them is law in its severe equity to all— 
regardless of ‘color or previous condition of 
servitude.’’ It is the fact which has become 
immovably rooted in the foundations of the 
republic, and can never be uptorn but in the 
dissolution of the republic itself. All the in- 
fluences of civilization, the theory and teach- 
ings of Christianity, the principles of juris- 
prudence, the philosophy, poetry, and aspir- 
ations of the aye, the public sentiment of 
every enlightened land, and the military and 
political decisions of this people, have fixed 
and riveted and clamped the finality of equal 
civil and political rights for the white man 
and the colored man. Only one of two things 
remains, It remains for the whites, who con- 


| stitute in numbers about half the population 


while the colored men compose the other half 


j inccrtain States, and who form but one large 


pordon, while the colored people form another 
large portion in every Southern State, to ac- 
cept the fact and make the best of it; or to 
continue a disastrous centest against the in- 
evitable. Republicans everywhere look with 
regret upon any indications of the latter 
course, but the conduct of the Southern peo- 
ple in the case concerns mainly themselves. 
The national decision is inexorably taken. 
A cordial and rational policy in consonance 
therewith will fill the Southern section with 
a prosperity never before known to it. That 
policy should be simply to take the colored 
man by the hand, in fullest acknowledgment 
of his new estate, and to seek to fit him for 
his privileges, without in the least proposing 
toabridge them, 

In saying this, we would not be understocd 
to say that there is not among Seutherners 
an extensive disposition to do thus. But it 
will be scarcely denied, and it is only to be 
expected, that there is also a contrary dispo- 
sition, and what—in all courtesy and friend- 
liness—we would point out is that the sole 
solution of the race problem in that section 
lies in discountenancing the contrary dispo- 
sition, and make the former one prevalent. 


rOld ideas and associations and the Demo- 


cratic politicians’ staple teachings dissuade 
from this course. The Democratic press, 
North and South, by its steady and violent 
warfare upon the enforcement policy, dis- 
suades from this course. But these old ideas 
and associations, however worthy of consid- 
eration because they are such, and especially 
these incufcations of Democratic politicians 
and journals, are the enemies of Southern 
peace and prosperity. They are the curse of 
the South. ‘Their counsels can never alter 
the resolution of the popular masses, and can 
only array Southern men and communities in 
a vain and helpless contest against that oft- 
resolved resolution, which will still relent- 
lessly confront them in the United States 
laws, the United States courts, the United 
States Executive, and the United States bay- 
onets. ‘The naked fact is, however unwel- 
come, that the sentiment of justice to which 
the loud politicians of the South propose to 


| continue their appeals is in truth the sense of 


justice, and as such can never be made to 
forget, or to cease to defend, the equal civil 


;and political rights of the freedmen.—St. 


Louis Globe. 


The Transit of Venus. 


At a recent meeting of the Washington 
Philosophical Society a paper was read by 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, of the Naval Obser- 
vatory, giving the details of the plan adopted 
for observing the transit of Venus in Decem- 
ber, Is74.. In 1870 the National Academy of 
Sciences took the first action in this matter 
by adopting a plan to organize a committee 
of arrangements. This committee was de- 
signed to include the heads of all those es- 
tablishments which would naturally be looked 
for to aid in such matters by the Government. 
The plan proved entirely successful, the com- 
mittee forming a sort of necleus for further 
action. 

The next step was the making of an appro- 
priation, at the request of the Superintendent 
of the Naval Observatory, to make the ne- 
cessary preliminary experiments. A commis- 
sion was appointed to superintend the ex- 
penditure of the funds, and attempts were 
then made to secure the co-operation of 
scientific men throughout the country. An 
immediate and generally favorable response 
was received from scientific societies. An 
appropriation of €150,000 was made by Con- 
eress for instruments, and the Commission 
at once set about forming a general plan for 
operation. : 

It was decided that photographing the sun) 
with Venus on its disc and noticing the con- 
tact of the limbs of the planet with those y) 
the sun was necessary to a correct observa 
tion of the occurrence. A method of phot¢ 
graphing this and of observing the angls 
was adopted, which is the invention of M. 
L. M. Rutherford, and differs materially frm 
that decided upon by Germany, Russia, ad 
England. <A plan of yo the very lege 
telescope to be used, devised by Profesor 
Winleck, was fixed upon, and will be sade 
use of. Eight photographic stations—fur in 
the northern and four in the southernhemi- 
spheres—will be occupied, but haye pt yet 
been named. Pekin will, however, pobab 
he the central point in the northen hemi- 
sphere, the three others being <attered 
These 
southern stations cannot yet be fired. Each 
station will be supplied with four pincipal in- 
struments and other less importa\t ones.— 
Eeening Post. 

——-_ 


—-The Spanish word “sierras”’ aas been 
quite frequently used of late by Jomquin Mil- 
ler and others, as if it had the samy meaning 
as mountains, whereas in Spanish § means a 
range, and therefore the native Cdifornians 
e ak of the “‘sierras”’ or “fierra Ne- 
vadas.’’ We may add, too, that Bret Harte, 
though he has undertaken to writeabout the 
early Spanish settlers, makes mbtakes, as 
might be expected, since he never studied 
their language or their mode of life. He 
makes still worse mistakes about the pioneer 


[Chicago Times New Fork Letter } 


| “¥f Mrs. Woodhull does not look out, she"! 


Theedere Tilton’s Troubies and {ni herself in prison sometime.” 


i 
| I have lately heard something which it 
| seems to me ought to be told. And I have 
|asked permission of the person who told it 
} to me to give it to the werld. Its title to 
creditability is undoubted, As surely as we 
ean accept anything in life we have the right 
to accept this as a t narration of a 
story concerning which all the world is ¢ 
nizant of everything but the truth. 
shen Theodore Tilton saddenly ended big 
brilliant career on the Independent every om 
familiar with the paper was astonished. Bu 
a few issues before the paper had celebrate 
one of its anniversaries with a famous < 
play of type and illustrations, and in additim 
contained eulogies from both. pablisher od 
editor concerning one another, the expre 
of which, to say the least, is onprecedentd 
in the newspaper world. ‘The silence wich 
followed was ominous, Mr. Tilton was svi- 
dently the offender. Heestablished histew 
paper, the Golden Age, with his well 
energy and ambition, and Teceived a 
some send-off from Mr. Greeley. Stiff Mr. 
Tilton had received a blow from whifi he 
could scarcely recover. His péreepti 
ing from orthodoxy in the mainds of ge or- 
thodox convinced them he, gas capgle of 
anything, and his many {ri in thi t, 
especially, made his grievances theirs hough 
they fought for him, ignorant of thaf which 
they were to assajl. Lately, both Mg Tilton 
and Mr. Bowen having resumed amiable re- 
lations have endeavored to make it aypear as 
if they had never been disturbed. “fr. Til- 
ton, as is his wont, does himself injstice. 

Like most men, he possesses relatves, and 
like most men, he has reason to cure them, 
One of them, a person very nea to him, 
possessed almost with a mania fe injuring 
him, has left no stone unturned who has 
halted at no malicious act that aght injure 
him ; who has made it the busines of lite to 
poison the minds of others =o. went 
to Mr. Bowen, and with an ingéious tissue 
of stories, obtained his confidem, and cap- 
tured his sense of justice and quity. The 
relations between Mr. Bowen nd Mr. Til- 
ton were such that they could bélissolved at 
any time on the payment of sixnonths’ sal- 
ary to Mr. Tilton in advance. immediately 
Mr. Bowen, without rendering reason, de- 
posed Mr. Tilton, and refuseqthe payment 
of the money. Litigation wa commenced, 
and amid the annoyances resiting and the 
odium of his dismissal from th Independent, 
with the assistance of a few fends, he began 
his new paper. It was scarce? started when, 
anxious to give full scope in hat particular 
direction he himself had beenmost cramped, 
he devoted a column to the*World’s Pro- 
gress,” which was to embodylhe latest radi- 
cal intelligence of the globe This column 
he asked Stephen Pearl Anews to edit, as 
he himself was in the frontank of radical- 
ism, and a man of sufticienfeisure to write. 
One day Mr. Andrews aske him if he knew 
Mrs. Woodhull, and descritd her as one of 
the most remarkable womerof the day. Mr. 
Tilton not knowing this lly, he urged him 
to go down to Broad streetnd be presented. 
Accordingly Mr. Tilton wit. They madea 
commonplace call, and flked on common- 
place topics. The nex morning, in_the 
Times, I think, he read. letter from Mrs, 
Woodhull, containing ¢# illusion to the 

Srooklyn scandal late} made public in 
Woodhull and Claflin’s “eckly. In this let- 
ter, however, the nan» Were suppressed, 
two reverend gentlemeriuswering for per- 
sonalities. 

When Mr. Tilton ched his office that 
morning he found omis desk Mrs, Wood- 
hull’s card, asking hiyto come to her office 
on particular busines; «lle went down to 41 
Broad street. MrsMoodhull. askod him if 
he had seen the lett in the Times. 

wen. 

“Did you knowvho were the persons 
meant?” ‘ 

“ee No.’’ 

‘They were yerself and Mr. Beecher.” 

Mr. Tilton lauged incredulously. 

** But Iam ngiinister.”” 

‘Indeed! Nvrer mind, you are one of the 
persons meant.? 

Mr. Tilton thught a moment. Here was 
a bold, daring eman—a woman of ability, 
who scrupled gnothing—a professed agita- 
tor, who beliesd in unveiling the crimes of 
society she wr engaged in a high and boly 
duty. The Ty itself he treated with be- 
coming scor She evidently believed it. 
Where did sk gather her information? What 
were her mes for knowing all she did know ? 
As she taltd rapidly and earnestly he de- 
cided at ..fhazards, for Mr. Beecher’s sake 
and his ow, that this scandal must be sup- 
pres cd, he world was only too quick to 
fasten th breath of rumor on the whitest of 
souls, at though true as truth, each would 
inevitaly suffer if it went forth to the world 
as Mrs.Woodhbull intended it should. 

Themestion then arose in his mind, How 
can If lips be sealed? She is a woman 
hunte down ; her thoughts and sentiments 
are isadvance of the age; then she had not 
avoyd herself as in the last year, and with 
thatympathy for freedom of thought, which 
hasg.lways characterized Mr. Tilton, he con- 
clued he could best serve himself in serving 
he and thereby seal her lips through grati- 
tue to him. 

All he did for her the world knows ; through 
tk woman’s suflrage agitations he defended 
kr gallantly, as we have seen, when even 
aen he did it at his ownrisk. He introduced 
er to his friends. She visited his family. 
Te thought her a remarkable woman, pos- 
sessing clairvoyant powers he could not dis- 
pute. He was open and above-board in his 
friendship for her; yet, already the world 
had besmeared his name in coupling it with 
hers. Now his forced dismissal from the In- 
dependent was accounted for and justified by 
the creduloug public. 

When Mrs. Woodhull was advertised to de- 
liver her lecture which set New York agog, 
Tilton threw himself into the breach with a 
courage which we must admire, and, to the 
consternation of his friends, introduced her to 
the public. Surely her gratitude at his self- 
sacrifice would compel her lips to silence. 
But still further sacrifice she asked of him, 
not making that the condition, however, of 
his consent, for no proposition of that kind 
was ever broached. Colonel Blood wrote the 
life of Mrs Woodhull. The manuscript was 
sent to Mr. Tilton with the request that he 
w uld assume the responsibility of its author- 
ship. This was asking a good deal of a man 
with the literary education of Theodore Til- 
ton. He accepted it, and with some revi- 
sious it went forth to the world as Tilton’s 


Sic 
Lite of Woodhull. It would seem that noth- 
He still 


Victeria’s Base Eagratitudc — 
Behind the Scenes. 





ing moie could be asked of a man. 
befrien.!:d her through all the storm of in- 
vective that went over the country, and I 
think with all her vagaries, he honestly be- 
lieved in her vigorous mind, and gave her 
credit for being an earnest, conscientious 
woman, erring, as the world thought her, and 
believing in fidelity to what she thought to 
be right. 

It will be remembered that last spring 
there was held a woman-suffrage meeting in 





miners of California, among whon he never 
spent any time, nor did he come the State 
till after pioneer times hadclosed The dia- 
lect which he attributes to the miners is 
amusing, but it is not drawn from life.—Alta 
Californian, 


—Prominent among the subjects to be dis- 
cuseed at the meeting of the 
Dominion Board of Trade are ‘‘tariff revis- 
ion,” the question of ement of the 
canals and the improvement of harbors and 
rivers, with the object of encouraging the 

trade through the Canadian waters 
the subject of a Canadian Pacific Railway 
the , gory of insolv: and insurance 
whic’ 
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Cooper Institute by a number of prominent 
womer, which it was understood was avow- 
edly for the of denouncing the Wood- 
hull and all sympathy with her peculiar ideas. 
Mrs. Woodhull heard this, so she pre d 


lieved she knew, concerning the private his- 
tory of each of these women. 
was set 
in: 
tadlies. 
camp 


town or, and a 
tae es package the Woodhall be: 
be left unmolested. 





ogs 


pare 
an article containing all she knew, or be- 


c The article 
up, and the evening before the meet- 
-sheets were sent to cach of these 
What consternation was in their 
1 There was a meeting held in an up- 

general agreement entered 


When Mr. Tilton saw this article he was 
enraged, and went to sce Mrs. Woodhull, 
| when he denounced her in unmeasured terms 
for her conduct and malignity. Since that 
dny he has never seen her, nor held any com- 
munication with her. 
|. The result is that, unmoved by all he did 
‘for her, she even publishes the long-concealed 
seandal, with all its additions in the shape 
of Mr. Tilton’s own conversations relating 
to it, which he says are unqualifiedly false. 
| _ The article, he thinks, was written by Col. 
‘ Blood, and that Mrs Woodhull is innocent 
| of the attempts at blackmailing. It is not 
| in keeping with her character. She is thor- 
oughly in earnest. She believes what she 
| says, and thinks she is doing Mr. Tilton a 
| service in repeating it. She is a strange com- 
| binatiou of good and evil, utterly destructive 
| in her tendencies, faithful only to her own 
jideas. In all the storm of detraction and 
scandal Mr. Tilton, as he truly said, has ad- 
ded no word, and to save others has permit- 
ted the fierce blasts to blow upon himself. 


—— —~<9 > = 


Co-Operation ia Scotland. 


About eighteen months ago a few resi- 
dents in this city undertook a co-operative 
scheme. Its great suceess has proved its 
perfect practicability. I shall sketch its sa- 
lient points, in the hope that some Chicagoan 
may be led thereby to introduce something 
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Oar Natieual Danger. 


Ignorance tu the Untied States. 


} 
| For purposes of generalisation, we may 
| Say that all male citizens are now voters, 
anid may hold office, give testimony in courts, 
and sit on juries. According to ihe census, 
there are in the several States, 1,554,931 to- 
tally illiterate male adults, If we follow 
Mr. Mann's rule of adding one-half of those 
who report themselves able to read, but not 
sufficiently to enable to understand common 
Eogtish, we have 1,073,241 practically ilit- 
crate. - 

The retation of the adult illiteracy in the 
country to the civil affairs of the several 
States and of the United States. 
number of male adults in all -the 
not yet be precisely given, but enough is 
known of the portion borne by the illit- 
— sl og whole number of voters to be 
profoundly suggestive to those who believe 
that the i and virtue of the peo. 
ple constitute the only security for the per- 
manence of our institutions and the prosper- 
ity of the nation. It will be recollected that 
300,000 is a large majority in any election of 
President. The determination of the elcc- 
tion thus far is practically in the control of 
Tess than 300,000 votes. But this is less 
than one-sixth of the voters in the country 
who are illiterate. Tow often we are told 
that brain power or intelligence directs the 
multitude. A mass of ignorance is always 


Mates can- 





of the sort in the Garden city. A capital of | 
£10,000, divided into ten pound shares, was | 


ized and incorperated under the laws of | 
Great Britain as the ‘‘General Supply Asso- 
ciation (limited).”’ By the articles of incor- 
poration, its management is vested in a com- 
mittee of tive. This committee is elected by 
the shareholders. It consists at present of 
a coal master, a merchant, a manufacturer, a 
builder, and a dry-salter. 

The details of the business are conducted 
by a manager, who is appointed by the five 
directors. Thecompany opened a large gro- 
cery store. It has since opened another. At 
these hovses goods are sold only to three 
classes of persons—the stockholders, the 
people who have made themselves life-mem- 
bers by the payment of twenty-one pounds, 
and those who have made themselves yearly- 
members by paying two shillings and six 
pence. To the two latter classes non-trans- 
ferable tickets are issued. These may be re- 
quired to be shown whenever a purchase is 
made. Cash on delivery is the invariable rule. 
To obviate the inconvenience of always send- 
ing money with an order, the association re- 
ceives a deposit of not less than five pounds 
at a time, against which it allowsits custom- 
ers to draw. These deposit accounts must 
never be overdrawn a farthing. They may 
be withdrawn at any moment. The advan- 
tages of this system are obvious. ‘The asso- 
ciation, by buying for cash andin large quan- 
tities, gets its goods cheaply. Its members, 
therefore, save in all their purchases, and 
make sure of unadulterated articles besides. 
All this, however, is but a small part of this 
admirable scheme. Arrangements have been 
made with twenty-two of the first firms in 
Glasgow, by means of which the members of 
the supply company can buy from the firms 
in question at a reduction of from tive to 
twenty per cent. from regular prices. 

The list of the leading articles sold at these 
twenty-two places covers four closely printed 
pages of a pamphlet of about the size of Our 
Young Folks. It is almost needless to say 
that this list comprises nearly everything that 
man can wish to have in, on, or around him. 
To get the reduction for its members the as- 
sociation pays nothing. It does not even 
bind its members to trade at these houses. 
It does, however, ask them to do so, and 
self-interest makes them heed the request. 
Tho morchaitts ore indemnified in two waye 
they secure a constant increase of custom, 
and their business becomes largely a cash 
one. As Ihave said, the saving to holders 
of supply company tickets ranges from five 
to twenty per cent. Meat, which sells here 
from twelve to sixteen pence a pound, they 
get for a penny agound less, The reduction 
on iron is 125 per cent.; on fancy goods fif- 
teen percent. ; and.on jewelry and groceries, 
twenty per cent. After securing all these 
advantages to its members, the ‘‘General 
Supply Company”? finds itself at the end of 
each half year with a surplus of profits. Half 
of this surplus is used as a dividend to the 
shareholders. In the eighteen months since 
they have put in their money they have re- 
ceived three dividends of five per cent. each. 
Of the other half, part goes in salaries, ex- 
penses of management, Xc., and the remain- 
der is divided among the life members, i. e., 
those who have paid in twenty-one pounds 
sterling. The division is made according to 
the amount of purchases made by each dur- 
ing the half year. It has, so far, been nearly 
ten per cent. a year, 

Thus a life member not only saves twenty 
per cent. on whatever he gets from the as- 
sociation’s two grocery stores, and from five 
to twenty per cent. en all his purchases from 
twenty-two other stores, but he gets a divi- 
dend besides. Suppose that we have during 
the year €200 worth of goods, half from the 
company and ha‘f from the other firm. On 
the former he saves twenty pounds, on the 
latter at least ten pounds. His two divi- 
dends will amount to ten pounds. The re- 
sult is that his investment of one pound has 
saved him twenty pounds and netted him ten 
pounds besides. Such a statement would be 
incredible were it not matter of proof, The 
association now has about 2,000 members, 
who represent nearly that number of families. 


a temptation to the desiguing and evil. They 
appeal to the passions and the prejudices of 
the ignorant. The more intelligent and vir- 


themselves and the less are they subject to 
leadership. : 

Had we the total voting male population, 
as we shall bave when the census is com- 
plete, it would enable us to inquire how large 
a share of the House of Representatives 
would be subject to an election by a non- 
reading constituency—what share of the 
State officers would be subject to control, 

_ But the computations of the census already 
enable us to look on the facts in some of the 
States, and we will do it by obtaining the 
illiterate voting males to the whole number 
of votes in these States as the means we will 
use. 

In Alabama this is 43 percent. Therefore 
they have the power, by voting together, to 
clect more than half the Legislature of their 
State, and over half the members of Con- 
gress, and constitute over one-half of any 
jury or member of the Legislature or member 
of Congress, the percentage of the entire 
State be held good. 

And the same is true in Mississippi, where 
51 per cent. of the voters are illiterate, and 
in Georgia and in Florida. Tn Kentucky 28 
per cent. are illiterate; Maryland 22, and 
Delaware 24. In these States the illiterates 
are one fifth and more of the voting power, 
jury power, and witness power. Should these 
ignorant voters in these cases determine te 
elect only persons as ignorant as themselves 
as legislators, jurors, Governors of State, or 
members of Congress, what evils could not be 
conjectured as possible? Verily we have 
reason as Americans to be thankful that we 
have passed so far these possible evils, while 
so few of them have become actual; but we 
should improve the years of their delay or ab- 
sence to make ourselves as a people, in every 
section of the country, absolutely secure 
against them by making intelligence and vir- 
tue universal. 


THE RELATION OF THE ADULT MALE IL- 
LITERACY IN TILE COUNTRY TO TITE PRO- 
DUCTION OF WEALTIL IN THE SEVERAL 
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xtensions or renewals of patents are 
| asked of Congress, we are ulterly opposed to 
j them. In this pardicular case of the patents 
| for the manulacture of paper the business is 
| well established, anid the patents, we believe 
| have paid their owners large), ; The « Sect 
, Of their renewal, :if Congress does a 
i thing, will doubtless be a rise in the price of 
| printing and other papers of one or two cents 
| pet pound, thus imposing a considerable tax 
| hot only upen newspapers and books, and so 
| Upon the entire reading public, but upon many 
, other manuiactures aud businesses in which 
| Paper is used. For, if the patent or patents 
now about expiring are renewed, it will se- 
jcure te their owners for another series ¢ 
years A monopoly of the manufacture, and 
enable them to fix prices to suit themselves - 
| whereas, if the patents are not renew ed. 
‘these same manufacturers will stil! have on 
jestablished business, which these patents 
| have enabled them to establish; bat. being 
| liable to face competition, they will have to 
j content themselves with only erdinary man- 
| ufacturers’ profits. We hope, therefore, that 
| Congress will refuse to grant any renewal of 
| these patents, 

Of course, the journals of the country, es- 
pecially the smaller country journals, in 
whose business the price of paper is a very 
Important item, being warned of the proposed 
renewal of these patents, will join in remon- 
strating against it, as it is both their iatorest 
and their duty to do. But we wish to warn 


e 
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these journals of one mistake which they 
someiimes make: the mistake of remonestrat- 


| ing against patent extensions only when it 
subscribed. The company was then organ-| tuous a people, the more they judge for | 


is going to hurt them. 


There is no safety in 
such a course. 


The only true ground is te 
oppose all patent extensions, and edneate 
public sentiment to demand that the entire 
business of patent renewal shall stop, be- 
cause such renewals are wrong 
aud unjust to the whole ‘ 
‘ost, 


in principle 


people, Deti 
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WASHINGTON, D.C... 
Messrs. (reorge fl Downing, I 
John A. Gray, BR. T. Greene, an : 

GENTLEMEN: Your wa sso 
sympathy with me personally gtres  addi- 
tional value to your anxiety a® to the incor- 
rectness of my political afiiliations, L thank 
you for your interest in me, and for the op- 
portunity whieh the expression of it gives me 
to state the results of my political reeon- 
siderations, 

IT need not tell you’that personal ill-treat- 
ment among what Thad a vight to recard as 
political friends led to the first step of miy 
political aberrations, and that my attitude 
measurably substantiated by tindiog myself 
in such compeny as the late Horace Greeley, 
George W. Julian, and the rest. Thad also 
the hope that in the Southern States the ac- 
ceptance of the three great omendments to 
the Constitution by those who had denied 
their validity would put an end to every form 
of Ku-Klufism, and give to every colored 
man the power, as well as the form, of a vote. 

In all these respects [have been mistaken. 
Some parts of the South were undoubted, 
sincere, because they realized that the col- 
ored man is a political power. But Northern 
Demccrats were unable to see this easy and 
final solution of the reconstruction problem, 
and so to-day the Liberal movement has 
failed of realizing the high hopes which many 
of its honest advotates had entertained. It 
has been a snare to me, and any false pride 
which would prevent my acknowledgment of 
the fact would be more unpardonable than 
my first false step. 


no, 1878, 
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STATES. 

Before proceeding with these inferences we 
need not recall a most extensive inquiry 
which we made in the United States Bureau 
of Education into the opinions of the three 
classes of persons scattered overthe country, 
viz: working people, employers, and observ- 
ers, in regard to the relation of education to 
industry. We found them all agreeing that 
on the average the ability to read and write 
adds one quarter to the productiveness of the 
rudest manual labor—that is, a man who 
cannot read and write would earn $1 per day 
at the rudest manual labor, adding the ability 
to read and write would, on the average, en- 
able him to do or earn one-fourth more, or 
$1.25. If thus the 1,554,931 adult males, re- 
garded by the census as illiterate, should add 
to their intelligence only suflicient to read 
and write, they would, according to these 
opinions, add annually to the productions of 
the country $116,612,425, or nearly twice as 
much as is paid out annually for all the pub- 
lic school instruction in the United States ; 
or in Alabama, 8%,133,150, or nearly sixteen 
times what is now paid for education in that 
State; or in Arkansas, $2,796,025, or more 
than four times what is paid out for educa- 
tion; or in Florida, $1,543,650, or more than 
forty times what is now paid for education, 
and nearly a cOth part of the present total 
wealth of the State ; or in Connecticut, $712,- 
275, or little more than one-half of the pres- 
ent expenditure for education; or in Dela- 
ware, $542,325, or nearly five times what is 
now expended for education ; or in Massa- 
chusetts, $2,380,650, or about two-thirds of 
the present expenditure for education ; or in 
New Hampshire, $253,025, or more than 
three-fourths of what is now expended for 
education. 

Consider that the same opinions with regard 
to the relation of education to industry, 
agreed that an advance beyond reading and 
writing, which gave a man intelligence to do 
business by himself with facility, or to super- 
vise the business of others, added from 65 to 
75 per cent.—say, for convenience, 75 per 





As the expenses of management by no means 
increase in proportion with the enlargement 
of business, the prices of groceries, etc., are 
being constantly reduced as the membership 
extends. This extension has been the more 
rapid because it is for the interest of every 
member to get his friends to join. Allin au, 
the ‘‘General Supply Company”’ of Glasgow 


cent.—and for the country it would add to 
the product of the illiterate adult males 
$311,286,200, or nearly five times the total 
amount expended for education in the*entire 
country. 


invention among a people. The 





is a most robust proof of the fact that co- 
operation is both practicable and profitable. — 
Chicago Tribune. 
— > oe 

—Mr. Beecher does not seem to entertain 
a very high opinion of some of the literature 
that is to be found in church and Sunday- 
school libraries, and in religious periodicals. 
In his column of Answers to Questions in 
the Christian Union, in answer to the inter- 
rogatory, ‘*Is it wicked to read fiction ?’’ he 
answers thus: “That depends. We never 
knew of a man’s receiving serious moral or 


Paradise Lost. me of the truest books 


Halifax, or Robert Falconer, we do not think 
reading fiction an unpardonable sin—nor in- 
deed an offense. But if by fiction you refer 


attention, and is frequently injurious to mor- 
als to read them.’’ 


ing about 


yers of his diocese ‘‘for the peo 
Sunate Lacidiana.’* But since 
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eral the intelligence of the peo j 
| other things being equal, the will be 
| the number of inventions, the more improve- 
| ments will be made in machinery, in the va- 
| rious arts of living, in the means of shelter, 
jin wearing apparel, in food, in the instru- 

ments of industry, in the kitchen, in the shop, 
| in the farm, and in the facilities of a 
\ta.ion. These results of the increase of in- 
| telligence at the present time a 
| present means of computation, 
| The numerovs and very valuable private 
| efforts to bring to bear statistics for the 
{ quickening of different interests in the coun- 


‘States, and in the United States Bureau 
Education, to work these problems. 


I regard this as an interesting time tomake 
these statements, as Tam written to by Lib- 
eral friends in New Orleans to return nnd as- 
sist in forming a quorum in the Liberal Legis- 
lature. One hour's mistake has gone tar to 
rol me of the credit of twenty years’ devo- 
tion to my race, and to weaken my pliapediny: 
in the Republican party, which I helped, in 
the face of mobocratie rule, to build up. I 
am not willing to block up the pathway of 
my future usefulness hys to tay mig- 
take when, in the estimation of such men as 
yourselves, ny position places me in an- 
tagonism to my race, white my heart is as 
warm and true toward it as ever. 

The fiat of the Republican ; arty, speaking 
for a large majority of the American people, 
has gone forth. General Grant has been 
chosen fora second term. Speaking through 
the law officer of his Cabinet, he says his re- 
cognition of the Pinchback government otf 
Louisiana is not temporary, but final, and as 
I feel that the rights of the minority in our 





re beyond our | 


form of goverement are conserved in the 


it 
triumphs of the majwiiiy, 


bow to the will 
of the peo and refrain resisting the 
| authority « powers that be. 

In decliging my seit in the Liberal Lr, ir 
lature of Louisiana, an) withdrawing from 
my present political aililiations, I feel it my 
duty to state that every relatton T have sus- 
tained to my former colleagues has been in 
all respects pleasant. The Liberals of Lou- 
isiana have treated me with uniform courtesy 
and with flattering consideration, and in 
ranging myself on the side of the vreat mass- 
es and the great minds of my people FE shall 
carry into retirement kindly recolleetions of 
them all, as well as the ardent hope that my 
mistake and this attempt to correct it may be 
upvisited with c¢ither the teclings or expres- 
sions of personal or political bitterness. 

Yours, truly, SELLA MARTIN. 
= 2 ee 

GEN. BUTLER’s vision is exceedingly sharp. 
It will not do to exhibit documents in the 
House, and depend upon his net seeing all 
there is of them. Mr, Brooks, of New York, 
a Democratic leader, as is well known, made 
a violent speech in the House, denouncing 
McComb and denying that he (Vreoks) was 
in any way interested in the Credit: Mobilier 
} stock. It was true, he said, that his 





SOD ihe 


We do not enter upon the consideration of | law owned some of that stock; but his son- 
the relation of education to the increase of | in-law had bought it and paid full value for 
gen- 


it. -Since then, Mr. Brooks has exhibited a 
document which purports to be a receipt given 
to his son-in-law for the money which he paid 
for the aforesaid Credit Mobilier stock. While 
he was exhibiting this receipt, Gen. Butler's 
eyes fellon it; whereupon Gen. Butler sqiled 
a peculiar smile. Members afterward wanted 
| to know what he saw to «mile at; and Gen. 
Butler is reported as saying that he noticed 
| that there was no internal revenue stamp on , 
that receipt, a fact which had escaped the 
} notice of the others, Now, if that is so, then 
the receipt must have been obtained recently, 
| since the abolition of the stamp tax ; where- 
as the receipt pretends to be a document 





intellectual injury from reading the Parables | try, especially those of education, it is not| given several years ago, al a time when 
of Christ, the Pilgrim’s Progress or Milton’s my purpose here to describe. 1 can only | stamps were required on all such reve 

ne t ‘ notice, further, the efforts made in the va- | it was really given recently, then it 
ever written have yet been fictitious in form. rious schools and offices of committees, di- | as a matter of strong suspicion, that Mr. 
If by fiction you mean Adam Bede, or Jobn | rectors, superintendents of cities, counties, | Brooks’ son-in-law is playing a little ame on 
of 


va. Of 
yilow ¥, 
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Congress, in which he forgot the stamp busi- 


| ness; or elee Mr. Brooks’ son-in-law tried to 


Great and effective as the summary of the cheat the Government out of a stamp, and 


to such fiction as one finds in dime novels, ! experience of the country as presented in the 
the lower order of Sunday-school books, ful- | census once in ten years may be, it was felt 
some religious biographies, and the campaign by our educators not to be sufficient. 
lives of public men, we have no hesitancy in | work must be done every year; it must have 
saying that it is a great waste of time and! the certainty and constancy of tLe genera- 
As school officers, teachers, and su- 
| perintendents they need constantly the eug- 
—When the Louisiana Ku-Klux were kill- 
2,000 colored and white Unionists, 
just prior to the election of 1868, Bishop 
Wilmer didn’t see any reason for asking the 
of un- 
people 
have chosen to elect a State gov- 


States Courts 
the poses) mod 
gene seep 
Confederate Jere- 
the 
y the 
and 


' tions. 


gestions of the wisest experience, 
a 


formed of the owners of ex 
man ifacturing paper of wood 
the of procuring from Congress a 


as we have many stated, 





It ix reported that a combination has been 
patents for 


newal of their patents. Now we are opposed 


j his receipt is of no value. If the report iv 
| true, however, a time is coming when Gen. 


Their | Butler will make things uncomfortable for 


Mr. Brooks.— Detroit Post, 
i Dall 

— Advocates of free trade in Congress, i! 
there any such left, should not fail to scan 
and figures presented by the iron 


srade of the Wes t. 


A protective tarilf on tron 
has been the specia! aversion of the free trade 
Con n from the Western States, who, 
in the past, never tired of extolling the ag- 
ltural resources of that great and pros- 
section of our common country. Yet, 
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Atteotion to this will eave mmc h trouble. 
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The Death of Napotecon If. 


\ were the 


The death of N: n is as if it 
Hfth act ef one of these dramas in which the 
catastrophe takes place in the fourth, and 


fifth to drag along as a mere cau- 


anole 


leaves the 
dal appendage, for the sake ot traditional stage 
Sedan and the revolution of Sep- 
tember had sealed the doom of Imperialism 
in France, destroved, beyond resurrection, 
the last vest 
attached to the name of Napoleott. ‘The tn- 
frm old man at Chiselhurst after having once 
depth, shre wdness, and 


propre ty 


whieh, anti then, 


ive at prke ndor 


lost all his credit fir ; 
sagacity, might have kept on spinning in- 
triguc s for - without ser- 

turbing h less imperilling—the 
France or of any other State in Eu- 
‘The intelligence that the Empress will 
assume the regency during the minority of her 
‘ther ludicrous than anything 


inde rat 
unds rath 


twenty years longe! 
ously ¢ rst 
peace or 
rope. 
s0On < 
n, ' 
rcumstances, as such as- 
sumption wour one of the most empty 
runde by deposed rulers. 
¥ j -onsequence of the event 

The most important consequence of the ev 
as settler to the 


will be, that it will se! 
machinations of those Imperialists who, 1n 
» of events 


their misapprehension of the tid of eve 
and of popular feeling « ould not refrain from 
conspiring for the restoration of the Empire. 
A boy of seventeen, and a woman whose ex- 

' ine tendencies and utter 
understanding of the spirit of the age 
manifestly disqualify 


elsc, under tie 
demonstratior 


net 


treme Uitramont 
lac of 


and the wants « 


her 


f nation 
hopelessly for the high trust she claims, 
are poor material with which to kindle en- 
thusiasm. Not cyen most inveterate 
In.perialists can honestly believe —no matter 
what they may publicly profess—that Louis 
Bonaparte has any greater prospects ever to 
ascend the French throne, than Henri Dieu- 
donné de Bourbon or the Count de Paris, 
who, like him, when yet harmless boys, lost 
the succession to the French throne through 
the folly of their grandfathers. 

Politically an event of very little conse- 
quence, the death of Napoleon will neither be 
felt as a bereavement anywhere, save, per- 
haps, by his nearest surroundings and those 


the 


who adhered to him merely for selfish mo- 
tives and still entertained hopes of rebuilding 
their fallen fortunes through him. Indeed, 
there is no prominent man in a high station 
whose death would awaken leas sympathy, 
cause less sorrow, and if it had been Napo- 
leon’s fortune to die on the throne, there 
would be a feeling of relief, as if a great 
scourge had been removed. No worse man in 
our days, rese to a throne, and none more 
utterly lacked all redceming features. There 
was nothing in the world that he would not 
have sacritice:| to his thirst for power and to 
his cravings for the imperial crown, A trai- 
tor to the Republic, that he had sworn to 
maintain, he waded through the blood of his 
countrymen slain at his order to assume the 
dictatorship, which was to serve him as a 
stepping-stone to the throne. Without re- 
spect either for the rights of individuals or 
of nations he fought Republicanism in every 
shape and the principles of liberty generally, 
not with the inveterate, blind prejudige of 
those born on or near the throne, but coolly 
and systematically, as obstacles and impedi- 
ments in his caecr. He sent many of the | 
best men into prison and exile to penal 
colonies ; he attempted to destroy the Mex- 
ican Republic, with a view to stab ours from 
behind, and he maintained the Pope in his tem- 
poral power by French bayonets against the 
almost unanimous wish of the Italian people. 
Bold and uuscrupuicus as he was in the 
perpetration of great crimes, he neither 
shrunk from the devices of low cunning, 
through which cowardly natures usaally en- 
deavor to accomplish their ends. In corrup- 
tion, bribery, iutriguing, and plotting he 
probably outdid all other European rulers. 
He was incapable even of those transient 
élans of magninimity and justice by which 
other criminals and tyrants sometimes will 
vindicate their share of better human nature. 
Cold, suspicious, unscrupulous, 
shrewd, pertidious, avaricious, aud licentious, 
his picture will be handed down by history 
as one of the most repulsive preserved on its 
pages. That a man so utterly void of true 
genius or greatness of any description, yet 
fur twenty years should have held in his 
hand uot only the destiny of France, but the 
balance Europe, and that the power 
first among her sovereigns, proud in the 
thei legitimate right, ‘by 
the grace of God,’ should have trembled 
and cringed before him, the usurper, the up- 


resery ed, 


of 
cobsciousness of 
start, and the bastard to-day seems almost 


incredible, and does not reflect very favora- 
bly on the dignity of royalty.. 





The Chronicle and the Franking 
Privilege. 


We fear the Chronirl 
in behalf of “‘reform”’ 


is permitting its zeal 
to outrun its candor. 
It is waging a relenticss war against the 
ranking privilege, and indulges in a great 
deal of strong, but very loose talk about its 
fearful burdens to the Post Office Depart- 
But 


for its assert 


ment. it declines to 


sive any reason 
of them are sup- 
ported by tacts, and it+ readers are given no 


Ms, 


data from which t » judge Aew fearfully taxed 
the people are to sustain the frumking privi- 
lege. Two weeks ago we placed within its 
reach authentic figures as to the amount of 
\ through the mails, 
euin it would amount to, if 
every ounce of it paid legal Postage to the De- 
partment. But the Chronicl, Ulterly ignores 
these and all other faets, and ec tents itself 
with reading u- 
party fidelity in‘ auction of 
the Philadelphia Convention, and decrying 


tree tuatter tranemitt 


and the exact 


a leeture for ou Want o 
slurring over the 


the proposed reform,’’ and with exaggerated 


- form them that the Governmest 


— oe 


‘to know what they are. If it would in- 


annually 
‘manufactured into public documents Bot 
more than 1,000 tons of paper, 
| Congressional Globe, and that not more than 
"one-half of thie is sent free through the mails 
lin beund yolumes, the legal postage on 
| which is only one cent an ounce, they could 
| readily ascertain that the aggregate wy 
| upon it would be only $160,000 yearly. To 
this might be added, say 12,000,000 of franked 
speeches of members, or 125 tons of paper, 
the postage on which would be barely 620,- 
000, making 180,000 in all. ee 
| ‘There are no means of ascertaining the 
laggregate number of letters sent and Fe 
ceived free by those entitled to the franking 
| privilege. It will be a most liberal calcula- 
‘tion to credit each one with 5,000 free letters 
‘yearly. There are 366 members of Congress, 
and possibly 34 other persons entitled to the 
| privilege, making 400 in all, and 2,000,000 
free letters. At single rates of 3 cents each 
| the postage on them would be @60,000 yearly. 
| This, added to the postage on printed mat- 
| ter, would amount to 9240,000 as the total 
| cost to the Government of the franking pt!v- 
| ilege this year. 

Lut there is one other charge against the 
franking privilege upon which the Chronicle 
thus comments: 

“In view of the enormous amount of free 
matter sent through the mails prior to the 
late election, Mr. Creswell, in his late re- 
port, estimates that three and a half million 
of dollars worth of stamps would not have 
more than sufficed to liquidate the mail 
charges.’’ 

Let us see how this is. The Republican 
Congressional Committee printed and circu- 
lated altogether during the campaign 12,000,- 
v00 documents, averaging eight pages, and 
fuur to a sheet of paper, making 3,000,000 
sheets, or 6,250 reams. This paper weighed 
thirty pounds to the ream, and 187,500 
pounds in the aggregate. The legal post- 
age, at retail rates of half a cent an 
ounce upon this matter, would just be 
g15,000, (fifteen thousand dollars,) all told, no 
more, noless. We challenge the Chronicle to 
figure outanotherdollar. And whatis more, 
this matter was all carvied under old con- 
tracts made without amg reference to it, and 
for which no extra allowatiee was made by 
the Department. Bat : 
to which we call the 
cle. It is that only 
these documents w the mails. 
The other fourth was s@nt off by express or 
other private conveyances. This would re- 
duce the $15,000 to $11,250 as the total legal 
rate of postage on all the documents sent 
under frank by the Republican Congressional 
Committee. And we understand that the 
Democratic conmittee sent ot! less than 
1,000,000. 

In the above estimate we have calculated 
the cost at the retail rate of half a cent an 
ounce on unbound printed matter. But the 
rate on newspapers and other periodicals 1s 
much below this, being only five cents a 
quarter, though of two ounces weight each, 
or 26 ounces for five cents. At this rate, 
the postage on all the documents printed by 
the Congressional Republican Committee 
would amount to only $5,770, and tho post- 
age on all the matter printed by the Govern- 
ment and franked would be less than $32,000. 

As the Chronicle has taken it upon itself 
somewhat sharply to criticise our course on 
the franking privilege, and to call in ques- 
tion our political fidelity for declining to be 
influenced by the action of the Philadelphia 
Convention, we think common fairness would 
prompt it to state our reasons fow opposing 
the abolition of the franking privilege. 





eral is influenced solely by what he conceives 
to be the public good, we accord him all 
honor for his efforts to remedy what he con- 
ceives to be a great ahuse and a source of 
unnecessary expense to the Department 
over which he presides with so much ability. 
But we are satisfied thal the tax of which 
he complains is at least ten times less than 
it has been estimated; we are satisfied it is 
worth tu the people far more than it costs 
them, and are therefore opposed to its re- 
peal. We believe Mr. Creswell will accord 
to us the same honesty of purpose in differ- 
ing from him that we do him in his course. 
A frank discussion will injure no good cause. 





renee 


Free Trade Sophistry Exposed— 
The Tables Tarned. 


From time to time during the last two 
years we have attempted, to the best of our 
ability, to expose the glaring free trade ab- 
surdity that the duty on foreign imports is a 
direct tax on the consumer, for the sole bene- 
fit of manufacturers, to the full amount of the 
taritf. The theory of these enemies to 
American industry is that the duty is a tax 
not only upon imports, but also upon the en- 
tire home product. For instance, a few 
thousand of brick—30 to 40,000—are annually 
imported from Canada across the line into 
Michigan and New York, on which there is 
a duty of $2.00 a thousand. Reverue reform- 
ers claim that this duty increases the price of 
every thousand of bricks used in the United 
States just two dollars! This is the free 
trade theory in a nut-shell. Can intelligent, 
sensible men be imposed upon by such arrant 
nonsense? Yet a large minority of the 
Americali paople have been deceived by it, 
and still believe they are heavily taxed by 
the tariff for the sole benefit of the rich and 
grasping manufacturer. And while this false 
doctrine is taught, and these false notions 
entertained, it is the duty of that portion of 
the press which prefers American to foreign 
| interests to do what lies in its power to dis- 

abuse the public mind. 
| We find in the last number of the IJndus- 

trial Bullet, of Johustown, Pa., a paper de- 

voted solely to the encouragement of every 
| branch of American industry, and edited by 
| Cyrus Elder, Esq., with signal ability, an ar- 
| ticle bearing directly upon this subject, and 
| exposing, by facts that cannot be mistaken, 
| the mischievous effect and glaring absurdity 
jof the whole ‘revenue reform’ doctrine. 
| As a basis of its argument the Bulletin quotes 
|from the free trade champions a table by 
| Which it is attempted to prove that the duty 
on cotton goods is equivalent to a tax of 40 





Having no doubt that the Postmaster Gen- | 


. Jae 
mer of 75 per cent. With such facts 
to encounter, one would that the 
wool-growers of the country would not mach 
thank the revenne reformers for this ¢ifort to | 
destroy so profitable 2 home market 9 the 
policy of protection has made for them. 

And as to the price of cotton goods the 
Bulletin states as one reason, aside from the 
tariff, why they are dearer now than before 
the war, that the raw material is one hun- 
dred per cent. higher than then. Middling 
uplands being from 19 to 20] cents in No- 
vember last, against 10} to 11 cents ia 1360. | 
Notwithstanding this tremendous differeace 
in the cost of the raw material, it is known 
to most of the women and children of the 
country, though members of Congress and 
statisticians may be ignorant of the fact, that 
cotton goods are little dearer than they were 
before the war. Do the manufacturers de- 
serve no credit for this? Is it not shameful 
ignorance or as shameful malignity that de- 
nounces them as pensioners upon the bousty 
of that public which they have so largily 
benefited ? 

Referring especially to Mr. Burchard, of 
Illinvis, one of the leading and most fert- 
cious free trade or revenue reform orators it 


A powerful combination for the repeal 
the cotton tax, and for refunding the tax 
already paid, has been organized at the 
South. The Sopreme Court substantially 
affirms its constitutionality, though equally 
divided on the question. But the advocates 
for repeal and for refunding the tax declare it 
unconstitational, and ask Congress to come to 
their aid. It is quite possible that sound policy 
requires the repeal of the law, and on that 
point we have nothing*to say, at least, for 
the present. But it no more follows that the 
tax already paid should be refunded than it 
does that the tax on salaries, the stamp duty, 
&c., should be refunded because the laws 
imposing them have been repealed. 

* But there is another reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not refund the tax. It is 
understood that all such claims, or a very 
large proportion of them, have been bought 
up by speculators, and that but a small pro- 
portion of any sum that might be returned 
would go to those who paid the tax. We do 
not mean to intimate that the Southern mem- 
bers of Congress, all of whom of both parties 
are said to have pledged themselves not only 





Congress, the Bulletin asks: 


“* Does he suppose that they are enjoyin 
bounties of 40 per cent. upon cottons and 69 
per cent. on woolens above what would be a 
fair profit on their goods? We cannot be- 
lieve him to be capable of such inconceivable 
stupidity. Does he believe that the workers 
in cotton and woolen mills have been re- 
spectively receiving pensions of $300 and 
$400 each, above what would be fair wages 
for their labor? The proposition is so ab- 
surd that it is its own refutation. Has his 
table any meaning whatever? Knowing it 
to be nonsense himself does he think his con- 
stituents are such asses that they would take 
it in good earnest, and credit him with a seri- 
ous effort to save them from the infamous 
robbery perpetrated by an execrable tariff.” 

And then it gives the free trade apostles 
the following hard morsel to digest. If they 
succeed in satisfactorily disposing of it there 
will be some hope for them: 

“The assumption that a returu to free 
trade would make at once a reduction of 
prices exactly equivalent to the duty is so 
perfectly untenable, so entirely at war with 
all experience, that no public man having 
pretensions to statesmanship should give it 
credit. Mr. Burchard has seen the reduction 
of duty upon pig iron from $9 te $7 per ton, 
followed by arise in price of $15 a‘on! If 
his friends had succeeded in their eiforts to 
repeal the duty, the price would have been 
higher still, there is no telling where it would 
have gone to. This bit of history should 
have taught him that the way to cheapen 
commodities is to encourage home manufac- 
tures.”’ 

It is a striking feature in the argument in 
support of free trade, as the Bulletin inti- 
mates, that while it furnishes scores of rea- 
sons why we should repeal the tarit’ to 
cheapen prices of things they wish to buy, 
no attempt is made to satisfy farmers that 
free trade prices are the best to sell by. 
There is an enormous crop in the country 
and there is grumbling about low prices, but 
prices are not low when compared with what 
may be called free trade times before the war. 
With the exception of corn and pork every- 
thing is uniformly and greatly higher, and 
the great staples are so much higher that 
when the difference of price between 1860 
and 1872 is applied—after the fashion of Mr. 
Burchard—to the whole product of the coun- 
try, his blundering and mistaken indictment 
of the manufactures, if admitted to be true, 
would be so trivial as not to be worth men- 
tioning. The bounties to agriculture under 
protection immensely overbalance the petty 
sums he has falsely chatged mp against its 
patrons--the workmen employed in native 
industries, 

A brief comparison of the prices of some of 
the leading agricultural products of the coun- 
try in December, 1860, with the prices in 
November, 1872, will stilk more forcibly il- 
lustrate the vast benefits of a protective 
tariff not only to farmers, but to the whole 
country. The difference between the value 
of the wheat crop (287,745,626 bushels) of the 
last year at present prices and the prices in 
1860 is $100,710,969; betweeir the price of 
514,092,683 tbs. of butter now and then is 
$51,409,268; between the last crop of cot- 
ton, 1,204,798,400 ths., then and now is 
$111,453,852 ; between the last wool crop of 

100,102,387 tbs. then and now is $27,528,156 ; 
between the last oats crop of 282,107,157 
bushels is $38,789,734; between the last po- 
tato crop of 143,337,473 bushels is $107 ,503,- 
105; and between the price of the last hay 
crop of 27,316,048 tons is $147,253,264-—mak- 
ing an aggregate increase in the value of the 
products named at present prices, more than 
$550,000 greater than at the prices which 
prevailed in 1860 under free trade. Can 
anything more clearly show the extraordinary 
progress of the country in prosperity than 
these facts, or more strikingly prove the 
great benefits of the protective policy the 
Republica party adopted upon coming into 
power? 

A comparison of the present prices of every 
farm product used in the family with those 


free trade will show that the benefits of the 
good times we now enjoy are very evenly 
distributed, the truck patch and the grain 
field, the dairy and the rancho, are alike 
prosperous, and it is cheering to see that the 
greatest proportional advantages are enjoyed 
by the agriculturalists of the Southern States. 
There is not a manufacturer in the country 
who will grumble about it. There is not a 
workman mean enough to denounce his 
brethren of the Western grain field and the 
Southern cotton field as monopolists, rob- 
bers, and pensioners, because under the ex- 
isting system of protection their industry is 
reaping great rewards. The workingmen 
make no claim to statesmanship, but they 
can uaderstand that the prosperity of any 
great common industry is a common benefit, 
and that under freedom of protection al! pro- 
fits are eventually equalized. 

No more disastrous calamity could be vis- 
‘ited upon this country than the destruction 
, of the policy of protection, and to no class of 
our citizens would it prove so disastrous as to 
the workingmen. To them it would be al- 
| most literally as ruinous as war and pesti- 
lence, if not famine. They are beginning to 
understand it, and the sooner the revenue 





statements of the cost of free watter to the | per cent. to the Consumers ; on woolen goods | refonners in Congress do, the better for the 


Department. 


that the course of the New NATIONAL Era pig-irop $7.00 per ton; on railroad iron the | 


It is distressed by the fegr | O? Pet ceut-5 on silk goods GO per cent. ; on | nation, as well as themselves. 


that prevailed before the war in the days of 


**will shake public contidence in the Repub- 
lican organization.” Mut it considerately 
informs us that “it must elect as to its own 
course, and then adds: 

“We cannot follow it, nor shall we at- 
tempt to enter upon a general discussion of 
the merits of the question after so much 
light has been thrown upon it, in and out of 
‘yugress. Ittakes issue with the statements 
of the Postmaster General, and insists that 
the cost of the franking privilege to the 
sountry is not Over a quarter of a million of 
dollars.’’ 

We regret, for the sake of truth, that the 
Cyronicle will not follow the Eftea, and so far 
“enter upou a general discussion of the mer- 
its of the question” a+ to permit its readers 


| Same ; on wrought iron #13 per ton; on pa- | 


| per 20 per cent., &e, 


i 


; In reply to this wild 
| sesertion, it states, what every intelligent 
j observer knows, that the duty on cotton 
| woolen, and other staple products of Ameri- 
| can manufactures have not been made dear- 
ler, but cheaper, by the tariff, while it has 
nearly doubled all the agricultural products 
| of the country. 
| In proof of its statement that the tariff has 
| Increased the price of farm products while re- 
ducing the price of manufactures, the Bulletin 
| shows that in November last the price of 
fleece wool, for instance, in New York was 
/6) cents per pound against 37 cents under 
: free trade in 1860, or an increase to the far- 


| Tue people, the pulpit, and the press of 
| Chicago are in a highly fomented state over 
the proposition to repeal the municipal law 
prohibiting the sale of liquor on the Sabbath. 
Some of the clergymen of the city denounce 
the project with remarkable plainness of 
speech, and one of them, Rey. Dr. Fowler, 
President of the Northwestern University, re- 
cently uttered this sentiment from the pulpit : 
‘In the presence of this tion and 
Saiey God I arraign cackalanen as 
the murderers of the boys that shall be shot 
next three months. If 





God is 
| place, shall come 
plause.] 


im favor of repeal but of refunding the tax, 
are the speculators who have bought up the 
cotton-tax claims. They are probably all 
wen men, doing only what they think the 


We are not greatly misinformed the scheme 
b a speculation notwithstanding, started not 


those who have resolved to turn it to their 
ofn advantage, 

\t strikes us that Congress has already 
gote quite far cnough in its efforts to concil- 


It 5 a portion of the tax has been paid 
by byal men. It is a very small portion, 
| how\ver,and the present movement has been 
inaugirated, it is understood, by prominent 
ee The Court of Claims seems to be in 
a fairway to deplete the Treasury for the 
benefi\ ofSouthern claimants, or at any rate 
it sects to be doing quite enough for the 
real orpretended loyal men of the South, 
and wetrust Congress will hesitate before 
they = a step that will draw six or seven 
millionstof dollars, probably twice that 
amount,fom the Treasury and put it, or the 
most oft, into the pockets of mere specu- 
lators an(disloyalists. 


A Veter 


In his Wry able criticism of the ‘‘civil 
service refom” which has been adopted as 
i ‘fa relief frm all the evils connected with 
| the appointjent to office,”’ the veteran editor 
and wise phitician, Thurlow Weed, states 
the fact tha this phase of “‘civil service’’ 
was ‘‘inaugtated by and exists only in des- 
potic and momychical Governments,” and then 
adds: 

**But it is igonsistent with, and repugnant 
to, a Republiqn form of Government. The 
attempt to cle the doors’ and avenues 
which lead t civil service appointments 
against ninety-Rme oul of every one hundred 
electors will cer&aly and signally fail ;”’ or in 
other words, “fhuild up an office-holding 
aristocracy will Bore discreditably abortive.” 

We believe ndne understands this better 
than the Presidnt himself. Every act of 
his official life Joves him to he in entire 
sympathy with h| people and strongly op- 
posed to every croachment upon their 
rights and privilegg, But his opinion is, as 
he declared in his Rugural address, that the 
surest way to get rlof a bad law is rigidly 
to enforce it. He is \doubtedly acting upon 
this idea in enforcing ge obnoxious civil ser- 
vice rules. 

The clamor raised iffayor of civil service 
reform by “Liberal Rep&jican” demagogues, 
in Congress and out, le#o the enactment of 
alaw forcing the meade upon the Presi- 
dent, and he was requiredy put the plan into 
operation, Acting upoBhis theory he is 
carrying out the wishes @Congress to the 
very letter, and there areyjidences that it 
will soon become so er that Congress 
will be compelled to back 4% of their hasty 
and ill-considered action, \nd leave the 
President free to discharge \g duty in re- 
gard to appointments as the Qnstitution re- 
guires, and as he is so capable doing. 





Editor on “Civil Service 
Reform.’’ 





The Biairs and the Rdtnictrae 
tion. ' 


The St. Louis Democrat is dispo& to give 
the Blairs all the influence with Wich they 
have ever been credited, though } rather 
cynically intimates that it is of a bgative 
quality. It ironically says they alw&s con- 
trive to get the Administration inter&eq in 
their behalf. Gen. Grant wants Blair &cted 
in Missouri for the good he has done @ the 
Republican party and the Administrati§ jn 
the past four years. The opposition of Sdyrz 
helped a great deal, but the victory woulg’t 
have been complete without the hostile hy 
of Blair. The President would no doubt up 
his influence for Blair if he did not know tha 


eral interference ina State election. As 


behalf of the Republican party. 


election to the Senate. 








fion. Roscoe Conkling. 


nominated as his own successor in the Uni- 
ted States Senate by a Republican caucus of 
the Legislature of New York. They have 
done well in making this nomination, though 
it is bat giving practical effect to the voice of 
the people at the last election. His re-elec- 
tion was made one of the issues of the cam- 
paign by his opponents. Dut if the Legisla- 
ture had not been practically instructed in 
his favor, there was a fitness in his re-elec- 
tion that would inevitably have led to that 
result. In all the State there could have 
been found no such deserving and competent 
successor to himself as himself. He is one 
of the very ablest men in the Union, and cer- 
tainly has no superior in learning, ability, 
boldness, integrity, and fidelity to his princi- 
ples. No one occupies a more influential po- 
sition in that eminent body, or reflects greater 
honor upon it and the country. 
eae 
Expiring Snarl ef a Defunct 
‘* Liberal.”’ 


Gen. Farnsworth, who entered Congress 
four years ago backed by fourteen thousand 
majority, and who last fall had an equally 
large majority against him, gave his dying 
kick, the other day, against the Bureau of 
Education. Gen, John Eaton, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, is one of the most ac- 
complished scholars, one of the ablest men, 
aud one of the most faithful and indefatigable 
Officers in the public service ; and there is no 
department of the Government that is doing 
so much good, and reflecting so much honor 
upon the country at om as this. 

It is not only ¢ a grand work at bome 





nterests of their ‘‘section’’ requires. But if; 


the old 
| edge of our system of education, and estab- 
lishing the remarkable system of schools re- 
cently put in operation in Japan.”’ Gen. 
Eaton is not only a gentleman of great learn- 
ing, but a pure-hearted, carnest, true man, 
whose whole heart js in the cause entrusted 
to him. 
| He has discharged his bigh and responsible 
duties with admitted ability and judgment, 
and to the satisfaction of all clear-headed and 
honest-minded men. (f course, therefore, 
Farnsworth and that class of common scolds 
are his enemies and the bitter assailants of 
him and his labers. But that will only com- 
, mend them the more warmly to the people, 
| as their praise would cast general suspicion 
‘upon them. No higher compliment could be 
paid the Commissioner of Education and his 
| labors than the abuse of such men as Farns- 
{ worth. 





i Wiltiam Craft. 


This gentleman is now in our city on a visit 
from the State of Georgia. Mr. Craft’s his- 
tory is well known to ail who are familiar 
with the more prominent outrages committed 
under the fugitive slave law. Because of 
that law Mr. Craft and wife were compelied 
to find refuge in England, where they lived 
a number of years, retarning to this country 
| in 1869 and settling again in Georgia, their 
native State. Mr. Craft has educated him- 








ng a valuable service to the people of | 
world “ by spreading abroad a kuowl- | 


a i atags 
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The Census Matistics. 


ig 
It is now more thas fwo years since the 
[last cease was taken, and as yet only mea- 
gre installments of it have, heen published. 
Probably another year will elapse before the 
completed returns are laid before the pablic, 
and by that time mest of the statistics they 
contain will be worthless. We are glad, 
therefore, that the Secretary of the Interior 
recommended in his last annual report that 
the census should be taken every five, instead 
of every ten years. The statement of an cx- 
change Is true that the crowth of the Usited 
States in population and wealth is so rapid 
that a census taken only once in ten years 
becomes comparatively valueless during the 
latter half of the decade; it certainly fails to 
give that accurate knowledge of the business 
aud resources of the country which can alone 
furnish the basis for intelligent legistation. 
But even then, unless some way be devised 
for more promptly completing and printing 
the work, the same objection will exist, and 
| the country will have outgrowa aii its figures 


| before it is published. With an adequate 


| force at the command of the Superintendent, | 


| there would not appear to be any need of so 
long a delay ; and if a census is to be taken 
in 1875, it is to be hoped that ampie pro- 
| vision will be made for completing the work 
'prier to the centennial anniversary of the 


‘nation. 





INSTEAD of fighting civilization by causing 


iaté the old rebel element of the South. | 


land during the rebellion he did good work | dren who are patrons of our schools, the col- 
in defending the cause of the Union, and his | cred Methodist ministers of the city might do 
speeches and efforts arc spoken of in high | 2 good work by showing to their congrega- 
terms by prominent Englishnien favorable to tions the utter folly and wickedness of lottery 
the United States. Mr. Craft was engaged or policy dealing, photograph games, and 
/as commercial agent in Afvica for English gambling of all kinds. In this city large 
merchants, and was among the first to suc- | numbers of ignorant and poverty-stricken 
ceed in establishing business relations with | colored persons are fleeced by policy dealers 
the King of Dahomey and other kingdoms in | and gift enterprises, and we noticed a mem- 
Africa. Letters from English merchants in ber of a church whose minister was loudest 
the possession of Mr. Craftattest his ability, | in his denunciation of teachers in our schools 
honesty, and perseverance in the work of because of their teaching the children to sing 


establishing business relations with different | songs, engaged in gambling at one of those 


at one time Mr. Craft's detestation of slavery | photographs are sold as a blind to evade the 
was a source of great pecuniary loss to him. | law against gambling. The police have tricd 
He having sold goods to the King of Daho-| to break up these dens, but the cunning vam- 
mey on credit, was oifered sixty slaves in set- | blers have kept within the law, and can defy 
tlement, and, as it would be considered an | the police. We would like the attention of 


insult by the King of Dahomey had the | 


African tribes on an anti-slavery basis;| thieving establishments in this city where | 


the police turned to the policy dealers who, | 
slaves been returned tohim, Mr. Crafteman- | probably to a greater extent, are robbing the | 


the latter would scorn to be assisted by a 


This gentleman has been unanimously 


cipated them, and was compelled by his em- 
ployers in England to pay them tive thousand 


ness. ; 

The African trade has 
protitable one for Eugland, and ia nearly 
monopolized by that country. Euoglish mer- 


been a very 


taste to men by reason of their color, and 
when they find a colored man, intelligent, 
able, and honest, they have no hesitation 
in giving him honorable employment. Thus 
Mr. Craft became a trusted and useful com- 
mercial agent, gaining in Africa a knowledge 
of the commercial needs of the African tribes 


of incalculable value to commercial 


and it was with reluctance that Mr. 
resignation of his African agency was ac- 


the free United States. 

The services of a man with such knowledge 
as Mr. Craft possesses of the requirements 
of the African trade would scem to us to be 


sition in which he could be of great service in 
establishing commercial relations between 
African tribes and American merchants. 
If the rumor be correct, that Hon. J. M. 
Turner intends to, or has, resigned his posi- 
tion as Minister to Liberia, Presideut Grant 
could find no man more competent for the 


American merchants could find no one more 
careful or attentive to their interests. Mr. 
Craft's heart is m the work of establishing 
such business connections with African 
tribes and the more enlightened countries as 
will show those tribes that their necessaries 
can be best obtained by trading in the pro- 
ducts of their country rather than in slaves. 
Mr. Craft’s large experience and success in 
Africa in behalf of English houses, makes 
him a very desirable person for the position 
of Minister to Liberia. 








Trumbuil’s Successor, 
Some months ago we announced the politi- 
cal demise of Lyman Trumbull, the ‘** Snar- 
leyaw’’ of the Senate. 


the announcement. And we have the pleas- 
ure of stating that his official life is drawing 
rapidly to a close, less than seven short 
weeks of it remaining, and that his place will 
then be filled by an honest and able man, an 
accomplished gentleman, and a consistent, 
earnest, reliable Republican. Gen. Oglesby, 
elected Governor of Illinois at the last elec- 





: : ‘ : i tion, a brave and patriotic oflicer during the re- 
is, he can only give him his good wishes on) 
But that 
will probably be sufficient to secure his re- 


llion, has been nominated by the Republi- 
majority of the Legislature as Trumbull’s 
cessor. This is a change that will be 
iled with gratification by the whole Repub- 
lign party. 
t and best in the world, was entirely 
inackssible to market less than twenty years 


ication with the outside world. Now, 
to the Mining Journal! published in 


statement & probably an exaggeration. But 
it is undowted!y true that its consumption 
has increag@d at an unprecedented rate, sey- 
eral hundrid thousand tons of it being shipped 
to all part of the country annually. And 
the supplyts as inexhaustible as its quality 
is unrivaled, and constitutes it a greater 
source of Ith to Michigan than the gold 
mines are t California. 

A BILL Ips been introduced into the Sen- 
ate to incregse the salaries of the heads of 
bureaus, in aceordance with the suggestion 
we made thé other day, of a disposition on 
the part of qur pious law-makers to obey the 


dollars, the amount of the King’s indebted. | 


chants, unlike tlie Americans, have no dis- 


| the recent campaign, of bribery and corrup- 


PS : : eo | been eifectually exploded. 
wishing - establish a trade with the tribes | evidence has been found by the investigating 
direct, which is the most profitable ep euere. commibies 06 alnd teins, ce ae Sakae 
cars | slightest suspicion upon citherofthem. They 


é | all prove to be the invention of one McComb, 
cepted, when he determined to return to | 
! 


highly desirable as Minister to Liberia, a po- | 


position than Mr. William Craft, and tlic | 


The last Presidential | 
election, and especially the election in his, 
own State, when he made a dying effort to, 
retain his place in the Senate, fully justified | 


giz Lake Superior iron ore, though the | 


want of railroad and other rocans of | 


Superior region, the Lake Superior 


umed in the United States. The | 


| poor and ignorant of our city. 


ing the poor and needy in their neighborhood, 





The Credit Mobiller Investigation, 
| 


| can papers as the New York Tribune during 


tion against Mr. Colfax, Gen. Wilson, Speak- 


jer Blaine, Mr. Dawes,.Gen. Garfield, Secre- 
| tary Boutwell, and several other of the !ead- 


| 


ing Republicans and foremost and most irre- 
| ing 


| proachable men of the country, have already 
Not a particle of 


and to have been seized upon and heralded 


|to the country by the ‘Liberal’? and other 
| corrupt organs, without any reason for sup- | 


| posing the charges were true. It was thought 
they might injure Gen. Grant and the Repub- 
lican party, and that was enough to induce 
corrupt and dishonest editors to give ther 
circulation. But they are all returning to 
plague the inventors. 


Light Wanted by the New York 
Solons, 


The Detroit Post talks in a very irreverent 
| strain of the Solomons who compose the New 
York Legislature for the profound ignorance 


States. According to the Post the whole 
body has gone into extacy over the dis- 
covery they have just made that ia the new 
constitution adopted by the people of Illi- 
nois last full there is a provision that no bill 
shall become a law unless it has received 2) 
majority of all the members elected to cach | 
|house. It reminds them that if they had | 
| ever read the constitution of Michigan they 
would have ascertained that it contains that 
| Very provision, and that for twenty-two years 
no bill has become a Jaw there without a lit- 
| eral compliance in it. 








Gea. Cameron Renomianaited, 


The Republicans ef the Pennsylvania Leg- 
|islature have summarily settled the Sena- 
| torial questiog in that State by renominating 
Gen. Simon Cameron. But like the Republi- 


There are | 
two or three dingy dens in the neighborhood | 
of the publication office of the New Na-: 
TIONAL ERA where policy gambling is ruin. | 


‘the charges made by such liberal Republi- | 


they exhibit of the constitutions of other | 


le 


; — a 
priations for the Byard whh, owing to ths 
mall-pox epidemic and the large duties In- 
posed by Congress, lave proven inadequate. 
The Board is now before Cotzress asking an 
appropriation of $39,300, which is a real n-- 
cennity, The work of the Boata} Jas been per- 
formed faithfully, and its members have 
shown themselves untiring in thélr efforts t> 
promote health in this District. We tens: 
that there will be no delay in Congress mak. 
ing the appropriation asked fir. 





’. B.S. Pinchback.9 : 


Licutenant Governor Pinchbask 
elected for the long term to the 
States Senate from the State of J. 
This places a colored man in the 5+ 
the United States who has shown hin, 
be a man for an emergency, shrewd anJab.: 
firm but politic. A man whose actiom in t!, 
Louisiana troubles has made it péssibl: for 
that State to shake off: the weight 9f corm; 
tion that was dragging it down. The colore ; 
people of the country have reasonto rejox: 
that such a man has been selected to stani 
as a representative of their race iq the Sez- 
ate of the United States. Mr. Pin¢hback .; 
a man who will fully comprehend the dign , 
and requirements of the position of Un't:; 
States Senator, afd will, without doubt, re. 
flect credit upon his State and race 
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—— 
' Hon. Charlies Samnuer. 


_— 


The physical condition of Freedom's gre. 


ly the cotton planters themselves, but by | 9¢lf, and is a man of ability. While in Eng-! dissatisfaction among the parents and chil-| est champion in thé councils of tae United * 


States is such as to fill with anxity all bh: 
friends and ail lovers of the catde fori. 
promotion of which he has devoted a life ti: 
and brought upon himself an alarmin= : 
ness. Mr. Sumner was unable to bein : 
seat in the Senate last wee}: he is son 
what better this week and abc to cide to t3 
Capitol on Monday. Te sude. - largely fr 

| sleeplessness, but sits up mosto: the day any 
has been able to receive visitors, Hls suffe: 
| ing is similar to that following the blow: 
’2reston 8. Brooks, : 








_ 

EMGrace Greenwood should visit our e¢ 
ored schools and she might possibly be led: 
a different conclusion than that 
jority of the boys and young girls are ani 


‘ 


| 
“the m 
' 
| thing but lovely or gracious results of ein. 
| cipation.’’ She thinks that white peop. 
| needa civil rights bill to teach colored peo- 
ple to be civil towards them. race Gree 
' wood must learn that civility hovets elvility 
and that white people are notoriously un 
civil to colored people, no matter how ? 
spectable they may be. It is said that co’ 
lored people are great imitators. Set the 
; an example of civility and no doubt they w: 
i imitate it. Begin in the hotels, on railroad 
and in public places, ete. 





; ‘Lum statement is undoubtedly true the 
| the President has denied that his purpese is 


recognizing the Vinchback Government in 
Louisiana ‘* was only to enalile the parties ts 
make up a case for court, and he did not re- 
gard it material which party he recognized, 

Ke. Ife pronounces it uatrue in every pai- 
ticular. The despatch sent by the Attorne 

General, January oth, announcing that th 

President regards his recognition of the ex- 
isting Government as final, and that it wil! 
be adhered to unless Congress otherwise pro- 
vides, was authorized by the President, wh» 


| still adheres to that opinion. 
| 








!N regard to ruinored changes in the 
; net the Boston Advertiser ventures the sound 
opinion that “if any one knows anythiug cer 
j tainly about the matier, if it an undersized 
| gentleman with a weakness for cigars, and : 
| great capacity for keepiug his own counsel,’ 
There is probably no creat risk run in ex- 
| pressing the opinion that there will 
| Cabinet change between this time and the 
middle of March, if not sooner, in conse- 
quence of the election of Secretary Boutwell 
| to the United States Senate fron’ Massa- 

| chusetts. 


= 
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| SpPGen’l Chipman, our delegate in Con- 
gress, introduced: several important bills in 
relation to District afairs on Monday last. 


| We hope that his measure in reference to 
| gambling will hecome a law. 


| “ = 





GHThe Lee-Keepers’ Journal ani National 
Agricultur t, for January, 1473, comes to us 
with a new and attractive heading, its name 
changed to National Agriculturist and Bee 
Journal, aud the paper enlarged to sixteen 
quarto pages. It is devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Apiculture, the Youth, the 


| Family, and every interest of ruralists of 
| whatever occupatipn. 


It is handsomely il- 
lustrated in all its departments and its con- 
tents full of practical interest. $1.50 per 
year, with a splendid chromo free, Sample 
with terms to agents, free. Address H. A. 
King & Co., 14 Murray street, New York 





| can members of the New York Legislature, 
| they were left no alternative. 


and were disgracefully defeated, as Mr. Conk- 
ling’s were, by an overwhelming majority. 


| This evidence of confidence is a just reward | 
for his fidelity to his party and his services | 


| to the country, and is a deserved rebuke of 
| his unscrupulous opponents and slandcrers 





J. Sella Martin. 
Elsewhere will be found the letter of J, 
| Sella Martin, in which he expresses his 


eral party, and withdraws from further affilia- 
ition with that party. We are pleased to 
welcome such an able and energetic worker 
back to the ranks of the great party of pro- 
gress. Mr. Martin says ‘‘one hour’s mistake 
| has gone far to rob me of the credit of twenty 
years’ devotion to my race ;"’ we hardly think 
, that any one who knows anything of the his- 
tory of J. Sella Slartin in the Republican 
ranks or outside of the Republican party 
| lines can for a moment doubt his faithfuiness 
| to the cause of his race simply because of the 
fact of his mistaking the means of promoting 


2 a A 
| their best interest. 





be The colored people In Georgia have 
commenced migrating and the planters io 
that State are showing alarm that crops will 
be ruined by the -carcity of labor which emi- 

| gration will produce. The planters must 


His political | 
/ and personal enemies fought the State elec- | 
| tion on the issue of Cameron or no Cameron, | 


.| between them. 


want of confidence in the sincerity of the Lib- 


scriptures which declare that “to bim that | learn to accord to the working wen of Georgia 
hath shall te macy a esa. ~ all that their citizeaship and manhood entitle 
reverence they have for the Bible, we have | themto. It has been proposed by a Georgi 
no doubt this ‘bill will become a law if they i paper that the dangers the colored j t 
have time to att upon it. The execution of | willfincur be held up to bim as a fright to 
the other branck of the text will probably be prevent his leaving the State, as tl na 
left to the heads of departments. ‘frightful barbarities to which he bas been 
Ir ig now estimated that Horace Greeley's | ane in tt peri seo ig 
estate is worth only $75,000, though @100,000 | y any invents - . 
will come nearer the truth. Besides this, his | See 
daughters must have inherited quite a fortune | The Beard of Health. 


left “‘several” shares of the Tribune, worth | Columbia has had duties imposed upon it 
$10,000 each, 9s well ss considerable real es- | the National Congress which, i. 
tate, probably aot less than $50,000 in all. performed, require a larger ex! 


eg 





by ion in regard to the 


but ts } for. 


They will therefore be pretty well provided | eanp sien See hewn Gat 7a 
sess. 
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from their mother. It was stated that she The Board of Health of the District of Cloiort 





Ciatrvoyance, 


Gerald Massey, the well-known 0Ct, in | 

recent lecture at St. George’s Hall. Loudon 
| said that some twenty-two years ago he was 
invited to see a clairvoyant read w thout the 
use of her eyes, Ie was asked to place hi: 
fingers over her eyes, so as to prevent her 
rom being able to see, 
| what was expected of him, that he placed his 
| fingers so wide apart that she could sec 
‘this lady afterward became 
| his wife, and he found that this reading by 
} abnormal vision was a fact. He had uever 
| properly understood it before. Since then, 
| however, he had seen her read so hundreds 
| of times, and convince hundreds of people. 
Not only did she read books in this man: 
| ner, but the human body iteelf nppeacved dia- 
.phanous to her, She had been made nse of 
‘in hospitals to diagnose diseases and pre- 
'seribe for them. Her power wag jus, the 
jsame, whether her eves were bandag 
open, she could not see atall. A yo man 
cust et her if she could see the pan he 
had, She said he must have suffered a frac- 
' ture of the rib, a5 one bone was overlap 
janother. ‘The young man replied that ay 
suffered such a fracture, and that he al- 
‘wavs feared that the 
{ property set. On another occasion ag 
‘came with a friend. He was aa 

| private gentleman. !ic had lost’ carpet 
| oe: and wanted to kuow if it could be found 
| by means of clairvoyance. She deseribed the 
, bag and contents, amony other Chinn tease 
of curious silver-mounted pistols of Indian 
workmanship, then a somethi 
not identify. Turning to the o 
tered a scream. He wore an 
His own, which he had lost in 
the bag, and that was what 


could 
ut- 
arin. 


a in 
she- de- 


One morning on waking up at o'clock, 
she informed her iutiied that mother 
was dead. On — Mestioned as to how 
she knew, she sa that she had seen the 
yep letter under the bed-room 
door. t eight o’c Mr. Massey binself 
saw the letter the sad sanounce- 
ment put under the door.— (Chicas? Tribune, 


aus Somme rer, As ks goed 
steam boilers inde finite t 
come to be : je: 


d by many engineers as 

; A comspittee recently 
Fravkiio institute of Phila- 

4 that its use be - 
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He knew so little of 


or 
j mot; in tact, if the eyes of the feats Xero 


bones had ng been | 
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